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necessary to allow a couple of years to stand between me and a
job.
Leaning over a desk and tapping his teeth with a pencil, he
scanned a list of names; then, turning to me doubtfully, he said,
"Okay, Kid, yer on. But I still think yer lyin*. The fee's five
dollars here an' now an3 the train leaves at eight in the morning.
What's yer name?"
Thus my first job as a man among men. It was with a feeling
of complete maturity that I stepped outside, gave my pants a
reassuring hitch, bit off a fresh chew of Star and swaggered down
the street.
There were fifteen men in the party next morning, ranging in
ages from a scant sixteen to a lenient fifty, all of them bearing
more or less descriptive names. I immediately became, and was
thereafter known as, The Kid. The oldest was called Pop. Among
others I recall Fat, Red, Limpy, and Mex.
On the train one of them, Missouri, gave me the low-down on
mule-skinning. The camp-boss, he said, judged a driver by the
care he gave his team, but the men themselves passed judgment
largely on the skill with which a driver threw a line, meaning
the use of one of the extra long driving lines as a whip. A skilled
line-thrower could break a beer bottle at twenty feet with a line,
or could touch up a lagging mule's rump without leaving a mark
on the skin. To cut the skin meant a call-down from the boss.
Missouri stressed the importance of never eating or resting until
I had taken care of my team, and of never crowding the team
ahead of me. Speeding up the line of scrapers was the one un-
pardonable sin sure to get me in bad with the men. Aside from
these points there didn't seem to be much to learn.
The camp was near Laramie, where a long wooden trestle
was to be filled. We found a number of tents in a fine grove of
pines beside a creek; the one in which we were to sleep had a
double row of canvas cots and a few empty boxes to sit on, another
served as kitchen and dining-room, another sheltered the mules,
still another provided quarters for the boss and his wife. They,
with the cook, blacksmith, roustabout, and three married mule-
skinners were on the job when we came, the latter living in tents
a short distance off to one side.
For years they had made their homes in railroad grading
camps. One of them had a family of four children, enjoying
rugged health and perhaps a growing mentality which might fit